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OUTDOOR ALTAR AT CHURCH CAMP 


Services are held every Sunday through the summer before this outdoor altar 
at the summer camp of Christ church, Fitchburg, Mass. The camp is at Lake 
Monomonack, East Rindge, N. H. The white birch cross and communion rail 
were made by men of the church. (Photo by Paul Akin.) 
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CHURCH GUILDS — 
ATTENTION!! 


If you really want to earn 
some income for your guild and 
at the same time render an 
invaluable service to The 
Church in seeing to it that 
those who cal! themselves 
Christians shall show to the 


world, by the use of religious 
greeting cards, 


their belief 
that Christmas is a religious 
festival — get our special 
proposition on Christmas cards 
to Church guilds. 

Most of the cards are English, 
and many will not even be seen 
in other American stores. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian, President 


31 S. Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE SPIRIT OF 


MISSIONS 


An illustrated review of the life 
and work of the Church at home 
and abroad, published monthly 
since 1836. 


Subscribe yourself 
Subscribe for a friend 
e 


$1.00 a Year 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
Church Missions House 


281 Fourth Avenue New York City 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS 


Washington, D. C. end London, Eng. 


Church Kmbrowery. Altar, pulpit hangings, ete. 
Stoles, $6 up. Burse, veil $10 up. Surplices $8 up. 
Exquisite Altar Linens. Cope $50 up. Mass set $35 
up. Complete line pure Irish linens & Church 
Fabrics by the yd. Embroidered emblems ready to 
apply. Altar Guild Handbook 60c. Address mail to: 
L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 


Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 
‘ara 220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


"BELLS 


| competent agencies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


4ll communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions ex 
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Services at Sea 


O THE EDITOR: All good Churchmen 

will agree with the desire expressed by 
Captain Mountford [L. C., July 27th] that 
our priests when ocean traveling should pro- 
vide services of Holy Communion. 
clergy who find it necessary to travel with a 
minimum of luggage and who find on many 
liners none of the equipment necessary for 
such a service. 

Certain English societies are, I believe, 
providing such on some British boats, but 
we are far from the happy state of our 
Roman Catholic friends. Their priests are 
sure of two conditions. First that they will 


| have a congregation! And second, that an 


altar with missal and all necessary vessels 
will be at hand.... 

Will not our larger diocesan altar societies 
turn their attention to this opportunity and 
begin, at least, to provide for the dignified 
and reverent offering of the holy sacrifice 


/ on all the larger boats under our flag? 


Many, including me, would be glad to 
contribute if this were undertaken by such 
We should also urge 
similar English groups to enlarge the scope 
of their activities for they may not have full 
realization of the need that exists. 

With the great number of our people 
crossing the oceans every year, this surely 
presents a challenging opportunity! 

(Rev.) WALLACE E. ConkKLING. 

Germantown, Philadelphia. 
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Save the Children Fund 


O THE EDITOR: I have just returned 

from a two weeks’ administrative trip, 
during which I met with the school officials 
of some 35 mountain counties in which the 
Save the Children fund operates in five 
Southern states. I am gravely concerned, after 
consulting with the county school superin- 
tendents and our Save the Children fund 
welfare workers over the inability of many 
children this year to attend school at the 
opening of the term because they have no 
clothing fit to wear. 

Most of the mountain rural schools open in 
August (some even in July). The school su- 
perintendents told me that unless the children 
can start in at the beginning of the term, 
they are handicapped all the year. “But what 
can we do?” they asked. “Many of the boys 
haven't a pair of shoes or overalls; the girls 
not a dress to cover them.’’ Though shoes 
are needed, except for the older girls all can 
go barefoot until cold weather comes. But 
they must have clothing. 

Thousands of these mountain boys and 
girls, and I speak advisedly, are in immediate 
need of clothing. The stark fact confronts 


us that they cannot go,to school without essen-_| 


tial clothing of light weight. The garments 
vitally needed are: Suits, pants, jackets, 
dresses, underwear, and hosiery. William C, 
Headrick, our welfare supervisor, 711 North 
Broadway, Knoxville, Tenn., stresses the 
value of tennis or sport shoes for the mild 
weather in the fall because they are large 
ae broad, and of sturdy shoes for older 
girls. 

Denim and materials for making clothing; 
mill ends—anything, in fact, is of the utmost 
value. Mothers’ clubs and groups of local 
women are so interested and coéperative that 


! 


~\ 
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word should also be spoken on behalf of those | 


pressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 
what shall be published. Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


they are willing to give ungrudgingly of their 
time to make the cloth into overall suits and 
dresses. 

The Save the Children fund is at this time 
making an emergency appeal to the American 
people. In these days, when we are so splen- 
didly trying to meet what we feel are the 
minimum requirements for our boys and girls 
in the cities, we certainly should not forget 
these young people in the hills where there is 
no one locally to help them. 

Individuals willing to bundle up a package 
of clothing, and manufacturers or dealers 
interested in sending material may _ ship 
their donations either to Save the Children 
fund field headquarters, 711 North Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., or, if they prefer, to the 
Save the Children fund, in care of Prof. 
L. M. Botts, Gainesboro, Tenn., who is su- 
perintendent of schools in a county in which 
are some of the several hundred mountain 
schools with which this organization is co- 
operating. 

National headquarters of the agency are in 
the Metropolitan tower, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York. JOHN R. Voris. 

New York. 
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“Lead, Kindly Light” 


O THE EDITOR: In his article, “Lead, 

Kindly Light,” in the July 27th issue of 
TuHeE Livinc CHurcH, Fr. Desmond Morse- 
Boycott says he thinks Roman Catholics never 
use the song, though it contains nothing con- 
trary to their doctrines. 

A few years ago, I attended funeral servy- 
ices for an uncle of mine, a lifelong Romanist. 
As the people passed from the church, a 
soloist, and member of the parish choir, sang 
the hymn through. The officiating priest had 
been incumbent of his parish for 33 years, so 
I judge that the use of Lead, Kindly Light 
was no innovation. Mary E. NELson. 

Fairmont, Minn. . 
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EDITORIALS ann COMMENTS 


Entertaining Angels Unawares 


IME WAS, and not so very long ago, when Church- 

people were so habitually asked to ‘‘offer hospitality” 

that entertaining strangers was a regular social custom. 
In more than one diocese the delegates to the diocesan con- 
vention were always entertained in the houses of the Church- 
people in the town or city in which it met. Similarly with 
other Church gatherings: it was expected that those attending 
them would receive “hospitality” from those in residence. 
Many of us have heard the notice given out in church, and 
have observed members of the congregation making a note 
of dates and of the names of the Committee-in-Charge-of 
Hospitality. Some of us recollect the interest and even excite- 
ment as to how the delegates would be allocated: Who would 
“have” the Bishop? To whose house would the president 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary be “sent”? Who would “get the 
chance” of the missionary on furlough? The question as to 
whether wives would accompany husbands was also canvassed. 
[t was all very pleasant and stimulating. 
New times have brought in new ways. Perhaps people 
are not so able to entertain strangers. Possibly the strangers 
refer the impersonal hospitality of a club or a hotel. The 
es custom of paying the expenses of delegates has made 
a difference in the nature of the hospitality now used: the resi- 
t Churchpeople show their cordiality in some other manner 
an the offer of the spare room and the special delicacies of the 
ble provided for company. Even when expenses are paid by 
esidents themselves, they often in these days pay them 
otel or a club. This change in the kind of hospitality 1 is 
ie to Deis wie or peace: occasions : entertain- 


Church Baas Le 
a for, this, of course, is. athee ie ae mn the 
r mind 6 We remember hearing 


_ exclaimed, after entertaining a stranger: “How 
certain things mean! I have received new light 


for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” The 
suggested possibility never lost its thrill. 

And people frequently declared that they had entertained 
angels unawares. More often than not the angel was a mis- 
sionary, whose visit kindled the flame of missionary zeal in a 
child of the host’s family. We have all been privileged to know 
missionaries who told us that the call to the mission field 
came to them through a missionary who was “being enter- 
tained.” Other people received other light. Many have testified 
that the angels whom they entertained unawares ministered 
to dire needs for which there had seemed to be no help. 


HAT happens in these days, when we entertain strang- 

ers so differently, if we do entertain them? Very seldom 
indeed do they discover anything about our problems, or do 
we learn anything about theirs. Our intercourse is, as we Say, 
merely “social.” People, if they are asked to offer hospitality 
at all, are simply expected to show some little attention to the 
stranger. They do it, with real interest and pleasure, or at 
least courteously; but they do not, as they would say them- 
selves, “think very much about it.” What then happens, con-— 
cerning the angels among these strangers? We have entertained — ts 
them just the same, though our unawareness is so gee more 


are not. But they are there; and they minister to us. 

In the matter of widening our understanding and 
our sympathy, for example: some strangers whom w 
tain help us here. We have all listened when 
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entertained stranger who could and did help the member of 
another family to secure a much desired professional oppor- 
tunity was an angel. It is indeed easy to see the hand of 
Providence in such ministrations as these. That hand is cer- 
tainly there, it need hardly be said. 

But there are other angels who minister in other ways, 
when they are entertained—for example in the realm of ideas. 
Many a person of the present time has responded to the re- 
quest for hospitality, for “some attention,” to a man or woman 
of unique insight. Perhaps this guest, during the brief hour 
of a luncheon party or while being entertained at tea, revealed 
a new way of looking at a familiar situation, or illuminated 
a time-worn belief in such wise that it shone with new lustre. 
Possibly the work in the world of the host or hostess gained in 
effectualness by reason of this revelation and light. An angel 
had been entertained unawares. 

The familiar text does not say that all strangers are angels. 
Nor does it state that everyone has entertained angels un- 
awares. For the reason that so many strangers have turned 
out not to be angels, people have always needed to be reminded 
to use hospitality without grudging. There has always been 
féar of strangers, a fear often only too well-grounded. Even in 
New Testament days, the custom of the entertainment of 
strangers must have fallen into partial disuse, or the admoni- 
tion would not have begun: “Be not forgetful.” 

Only some have been the entertainers of angels. It may be 
that no one of us has yet entertained an angel unawares. 
though this is extremely unlikely, if we have entertained 
many strangers. But there is always the hope and expectation 
In any case, let us, without undue regard to such reward, 
“use hospitality one to another without grudging.” Or, in 
other words, let us be friendly to and interested in everyone. 


Extending the Merit System 
HE NATIONAL Civil Service League, the longtime 


upholder of the principles of the merit system in the 
transaction of governmental business, has hailed the recent 
executive orders of the President as some of the greatest for- 
ward steps in the advancement of the merit system in this 
country since the adoption of the original Pendleton act of 
1883. In a statement made public by Robert L. Johnson, of 
Time, the League’s president stated : 


“Tn promulgating these new civil service rules the President 
has gone about as far in extending the merit system as existing 
law permits. . . . The plan permits a comprehensive merit 
system in the federal service for the first time, and when put 
in full operation, should go far toward establishing a real 
career service in the federal government. The new orders will 
not, however, relieve the Congress of responsibility for adop- 


tion of legislation for extension of the merit system in the — 


federal service as recommended by the President’s committee 
on administrative management. Such legislation will be re- 
ee also to make a ae the executive orders now issued 
more complete and permanent extension of the 


e orders should encourage Congress ta, 
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To the President and to Civil Service Commissioner Samuel 
H. Ordway, Jr., a former member of the executive committee, 
who since his appointment last fall has devoted most of his 


energy toward the adoption of this new program, the country | 


owes a great debt of gratitude. 


In making the orders public the President declared that | 


they “will put into effect many long-standing recommendations 


of the -civil service commission, the Civil Service Reform | 


league, and the Brownlow committee on personnel.” 


Postscript to a Strange Event 
EFERRING to an editorial in our issue of July 20th, 


America seeks to enlighten our ignorance as follows: 


“Scandalized by what it terms ‘A Strange Event,’ THE 
Livinc CuHuRCH, organ of the Episcopalians, says that it is 
watching Roman Catholic exchanges to see their comment 
on the marriage of the twice-divorced Lita Grey Chaplin to 
Arthur F. Day in the Catholic Church of the American Mar- 
tyrs, Los Angeles. The ceremony was performed by a priest 
at a nuptial Mass. The editors profess themselves to be par- 
ticularly shocked by the circumstance that several score chil- 
dren, who had come for their catechism class, witnessed the 
nuptials. ‘Isn’t there something in that catechism,’ they smugly 
ask, ‘about the teaching of the Catholic Church as to the 
indissolubility of Christian marriage? Or has the Roman 
Church abandoned that bit of Catholic doctrine?’ What the 
children of that catechism class surely knew, and what THE 
Livinc CHURCH editors should have known, is that if a mar- 
riage is performed in a Catholic church by a priest there is no 
room for quibbling or for doubt about the availability of the 
prospective partners to seal a valid marital contract. The time- 
honored jurisprudence of the Church has hedged this exalted 
sacrament with barriers that are in striking contrast to the 
increasing ambiguities uttered at convocations of even the 
group for whom THE Livinc CHURCH is spokesman. Have 
its editors never heard of the Code of Canon Law, with its 
careful delineation of the impediments that render a previous | 
marriage invalid? Have they never heard of fraud or fear or 
coercion or the neglect of the proper form? Their scandal is’ 
not well taken.” 


We hope our readers are duly illuminated. 


Through the Editor’s Window 


Nor atv howlers come from school boys. A priest in We 
Virginia writes that a member of the local Presbyterian churct 
informed one of his communicants that their choir was plannin; 


to begin wearing the “surplus” and “investments” but tha 


were undecided whether the “investments” should be red or 
To this the Churchwoman replied without hesitation that as n 
investments were in the red today she thought that that 
would be appropriate. The suggestion was evidently ad 
the choir appeared a few Sundays later in “surplus” and 
“Gnvestments.” sila mala ; d 
=. Sees -. dob Pol lee 
item that Toe 
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Should Our Clergy Marry? 
A Missionary’s Wife's View 
By Anna J. Weigle 


(Mrs. W. H. Weigle) 


ECENT DISCUSSION of clerical celibacy has caused 
me to become articulate on this subject, in spite of the 
dictum that a rector’s wife should be seen and not 

heard. Perhaps we women who have been so rash as to marry 
clergymen are particularly qualified to speak on the subject. 

It is only fair to state at the beginning that I married a 
clergyman quite unwittingly! In my youth, in common with 
most young women, | felt there was a possibility that I might 
marry some day, but I made myself a promise that I would 
guard against becoming the wife of a clergyman. I had been in 
Church work for several years; I had worked with clergymen 
of various denominations and I had known their wives; and 
so from experience I knew the lot of a clergyman’s wife was 
not an enviable one. So when in China I married a missionary 
engaged in educational work, but not in Holy Orders, I felt 
I had made a wise choice. I would still be closely associated 
with missionary work which I loved, but my husband’s work 
would be of a secular nature, and I should not be intruding 
myself upon a man set apart to minister in holy things. 

Imagine my consternation when, after two years of mar- 
ried life, my husband announced his intention of becoming 
a candidate for Holy Orders! We had a young baby and no 
financial means beyond our small missionary salary. What he 
planned to do seemed a mad thing! But missionaries are queer 
people. They really believe that if God has called them to a 
certain piece of work, He will miraculously provide the means. 
And the strange thing about it is that God invariably does. Of 
course, I might have used my influence and persuaded my 
husband to remain in educational work, but a-weman who 
interferes between her husband and his God is not only wicked, 
she is insufferably stupid. 

Returning to this country, my husband was accepted by the 
diocese of Virginia, and presently we found ourselves settled 
down on “the hill” at the Alexandria seminary. The warm 
cordial reception and assistance we received from the Bishop 
and the faculty members and their wives are among my most 
cherished memories. Our home became a thoroughfare for 
young seminarians, and we held the usual lengthy discussions 
on all the theological, pastoral, political, and economic ques- 
tions which usually engage the student mind and tongue. While 
I prepared gallons of oyster stew or other meals, the students 
took turns with my husband in caring for the baby. 
When my husband was in deacon’s orders we returned to 
‘China, and in due time Bishop Graves of Shanghai ordained 
him to the priesthood. I was now a clergyman’s wife! And on 
the mission field, I found it made no difference whatever. I 
like the missionary system. The Bishop and his committee 
decide what your best forte is; they look over their field, and 
presently you find yourself under orders to do a definite kind 
of work, and your superior, if you are in a large station, keeps 
you up to your mark. Your salary is small, it is true, but it is 
paid promptly every month, and you can figure to a penny Just 
what your expenditures can honestly be. 

As for that luxury charge against the missionary, I think 

is far-fetched. Remember, this missionary himself never set 
hose standards of living, nor did his wife. They were already 
uite fixed and there upon their arrival. In the old days, when 
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missionaries did not take summer vacations to escape the intense 
heat at their stations, their homes were built 6n a large scale 
to admit as much ventilation as possible for those enervating 
weeks, the ceilings being high and the rooms large. But alas! 
these barns of houses were a distinct handicap during the winter 
months. Coal being an almost prohibitive luxury, the mis- 
sionary homes were mostly unheated, except for the sitting 
room where the family assembled for its leisure moments, about 
the stove or the fireplace. Bathrooms were heated by small 
charcoal stoves, or perambulating oil stoves. In China one never 
burns wood—there isn’t any to burn in most places. And as for 
the servant question which pops up continually, many of the 
women I knew would have preferred to do their own work as 
they were accustomed to doing in this country ; but the Chinese 
regard the missionaries as scholars, and in the old Chinese sys- 
tem a scholar never soiled his hands with manual labor. That’s 
why he wore his finger nails so exaggeratedly long. Study and 
work were not compatible in his philosophy. Then again, the 
Chinese have very definite ideas about the kinds of labor they 
will perform. A cook does not expect to do anything but cook. 
No housecleaning, no washing or ironing for him. The table- 
boy does not expect to make beds or help look after the chil- 
dren. His province is light cleaning, serving the meals, washing 
the dishes, etc. The whole thing is rather complicated, so that 
eventually one finds that one must have four servants to do the 
work that is normally done by a maid of all work in this coun- 
try. The combined wages of the four servants equal the wages 
of one American maid, and they furnish their own food, but 
receive the cooking fuel gratis! 


S FOR the missionary’s being married, they expect him 
to be. The single man or woman is looked upon as 
abnormal, if not immoral. A young unmarried woman, if 
attractive, is frequently regarded as a prostitute, and called 
so upon the streets. But the Roman Catholic clergy and the 
Anglican monks and nuns, who appear constantly in the dis- 
tinctive habits of their orders, are set apart as definitely in the 
minds of the Chinese as are their own Buddhist or Taoist 
priests. There is no question. 

In the East, as here at home, the married clergyman and 
his wife should adjust their family life to the economic scale 
of the people they serve. We should furnish smaller and less 
imposing houses for our missionaries which will enable them 
to live more simply. Both here and abroad, in sections where 
poverty is in evidence the rector’s wife should do all her own 
work as do the other women in the parish or the mission. If 
her husband is located in a place where the living scale is 
higher, and he is paid enough to make it possible, the home 
should be conducted in keeping with the general status set in 
the community. And this rule, I think, most rectors’ wives 
follow. 

Of: course, this whole question of a celibate clergy will 
never be settled in the Episcopal Church for the reason stated 
in an editorial in THe Livinc CHurcH of, January 12th, 
namely: “The married priesthood is one of the glories of 
Anglicanism’”—whatever that may mean. The polity of our 
Church is that of a constitutional monarchy, but sometimes, 
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for lazy and cowardly reasons, I wish it were as dictatorial 
as the Roman Church. Thus, if a young man applied for Holy 
Orders, he would do so with the understanding that he w rould 
be required to take the vow of celibacy. As long as there is a 
sw inging door which can open and shut at every gust of belief, 
opinion, or personal inclination, there will be a divided house 
on this question of celibacy. A line might be drawn perhaps 
between the Anglo-Catholics and the Evangelicals. 


QUITE AGREE with the editorial writer that there 

should be a celibate priesthood wherever that is at all 
possible. My own personal ideal of a priest is that set forth 
in the fifth chapter of Hebrews: ‘For every high priest being 
taken from among men, is appointed for men in things per- 
taining to God,” etc. The celibate priesthood has much which 
commends it. If, as the editor thinks, such a priest can manage 
admirably on $1,000 a year (which I doubt), his expenses 
involve the following items: 


Board, per week $10 (questionable) ..........-e este eee eee eeee $ 520 
TREE Came Med cute ie oh Sl oid sasian dy aaSouaica, ese uo tonesiayer'S 18:6) lier’ & 2.0 yeha,"aicailoye's 30 
1 overcoat, $50 (to last five years or longer) .......5-. sees eeeeee 10 
Deyaite AO SNOGR lemte cy eis eS cicada on eaten siete Wale oe ee eet om 10 
etpouemOP er UBHELS arse fo rsis ts 6's n/Sk sire iiver folatds) ¢1= « sllarelle) vicpela whe, sie 0 cys 2 
RURREE TEC CN PARI ase s,s. FouNON Ut sie) oitecF has STO cafudlhe lacs ete Sinaia Ferg Hee ioue ns 2 
Mer AInCOste pil. (torial three Years) cai c wie ences celeste nie eas 5 
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MeDlack ehirte(tO.sa ve LaUnOry)) 2. «© seicyeesesc.5 ae ciclo e vs eielsle wel. 16 
Da UNV CYCCEID f OUCUSsirs Paiste ac8, aie are tiene ele Pigiondas custo e www 39 
PSH eat CRO GVISITSIA <iclaocs ena ese cee DS fers Se ae 25 
TRUE OF RELL 5965 SLO Boe eS Coane tcl ean ee IS PMc ret eee 5 
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Clothing, gloves, linens, handkerchiefs ......... Bee arree aye ale Stas 33853 
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If this budget can be worked, even comparatively small 
parishes could afford to have at least two clergymen. Their 
work might be divided as it was under the Colonial Puritan 


system, one preacher and one pastor, the senior priest in terms 


of service in the parish being the Father Rector. The preacher 
would gain much by such a method, for he would have ade- 
quate, uninterrupted time at his disposal for study, meditation, 
and preparation, and we might have better sermons. The 
pastor would not be harrassed by the specter of unprepared 
sermons as he went about on his calls of mercy, and we could 
indulge in specialization on a small scale which might prove 


_ very productive indeed. Under such a system, it might even” 
become 


possible to have in each diocese or archdeaconry a 
inancial office from which all clergy salaries would be 
Bes e-wition fold (the parishes being assessed for 


sn hl a spaight even be fixed 
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which can serve as a guide. The day is past in missionary work 
where the emphasis can be laid on capturing the attention of 
the individual exclusively, and we must now seek for the con- 
version of the family unit as a whole. We must win families 
for Christ—a much more difficult task—but a much more 
satisfying and constructive one. And in this sphere, the married 
priest has a superb opportunity to do his best work. Large, 
wealthy, and self-sustaining parishes can better carry on their 
work with celibate priests at smaller salaries, thus liberating 
more funds for the missionary enterprise along the far-flung 
boundary lines of the Church universal. 
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UITE WHOLEHEARTEDLY, I agree that the newly | 
ordained priest might well defer his matrimonial plans 

for three or five years. Three, I think, would be sufficient, for 
if he hasn’t encountered most of the pitfalls of his profession 
by that time and learned accordingly how to steer his course, 
| 

1 


the extra two years won’t make much difference. And as for 
his stipend, in five years, ten, or even twenty, he probably won’t 
be making enough additional income to make his marriage a 
safer venture financially speaking. 

And as for the children of the clergy, one need not worry 
too much about them. They have a faculty for landing on 
their feet, and managing to solve their own problems. It’s sort 
of bred in the bone. They are weaned on adjustment and 
readjustment. Perhaps the only thing I hold against a celibate } 
priesthood is that it would deprive the world of such splendid | 
fathers, and very fine children. I have admired every priest I | 
have ever known who was a father—they are in a class quite 
by themselves and deserve the highest praise. 


a 


The Change in the Ministry Pe a 


A STARTLING change has come over the personnel in the } 
ministry of our American Church during the past 50 years. 
Half a century ago, a considerable proportion of the clergy of — 
our Church came from educated and cultured families. Toda 
but the smallest fraction does. | 

I bring forward this fact, not to erect any snobbish barrier in = 
the sacred ministry, but simply to point out the practical apostas y 
of the majority of well-to-do and cultivated parents of the Episco-_ 
pal Church from the standpoint of the Church’s ministry. I can ff 
testify from a fairly wide experience that the fault does not lie — 
primarily in our boys’ not desiring to study for the priesthood, but — 
rather in the fact that parents not only do not encourage this, b 
actively oppose it from distinctly selfish and unChristian mo 
and, these parents themselves are sat cope Sw pillars of the Chu 
Our Church is supposed to be especially efficient among memb 
of society who by reason of wealth and training are able 
the better things of life. It is a standing disgrace to the w 
of our Church that they give so few of their s 

but ; 


hood. It is not in any sense snob 


The Church 
in 
Richmond Town* 


By the Rev. 
G. MacLaren Brydon, D.D. 


Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia 


finding it hard, as we do, to realize that this name is one 

of the more modern features of its life. But to those who 
"ame from every section of his Majesty’s colony and dominion 
of Virginia to meet within its walls on those fateful days in 
March, 1775, it was simply, as it had been for 34 years, “the 
-hurch in Richmond Town.” 

Colonel Byrd, when he planned the establishment of the 
‘City in the Air,” as he called it in his diary, and Colonel 
VIayo, as he surveyed the site and set aside two lots for the loca- 
ion of a future church, could not in their wildest dreams have 
oreseen that the simple little wooden building which they had 
n mind as a church would, in later generations, be held in 
1ationwide veneration as the place from which a voice rang 
vut, echoing from Massachusetts to Georgia and calling men 
0 arms against the mother country. 

They were thinking of a market town and shipping point. 
[hey knew that the rapidly growing population on the north 
ide of the James river to the west would welcome a shipping 
»oint and market as near to them as deep water would permit. 
[hey saw the value of a place as convenient as possible to the 
ipper country of Goochland and beyond, where the agents of 
<nglish and Scottish merchants might establish their offices and 
warehouses of supplies. 

They recognized the value to the stability of a new little 
rontier town of having a place of worship within it. They 
new without doubt that the rude little “Falls” chapel of 
enrico parish, standing within a few miles, near Lower 
festham, was 20 years old, and would soon need to be en- 
rged or rebuilt; and perhaps there is little doubt that they 
oped that sufficient influence might be brought upon the vestry 
f Henrico parish to induce them to build a new and larger 
hurch in the new town—especially if the necessary lots were 
iven to the parish. Certainly, the new church was eventually 


|: IS “Old St. John’s” to us of the present generation, 


ordered to be erected upon the lots offered within the town 
and the older “Falls chapel,” erected in 1717, was abandoned. 
The site of this earliest chapel is unknown though in all prob- 
ability it is somewhere within the westernmost boundaries of 
the present-day city of Richmond. 


HE “church in Richmond Town” had seen many changes 

in its generation of life betwen 1741 and 1775. The popu- 
lation of the little community and the adjacent territory had 
grown to such an extent that the church had required enlarge- 
ment to provide seats for increasing attendance of worshipers. 

It had started out in life as a plain oblong building, extend- 
ing due east and west in compliance with English ecclesiastical 
law, but in utter defiance of street lines. The chancel was in 
the east end of the church and the pulpit, separate entirely 
from the chancel, was in all probability on the north wall of 
the church, perhaps about the center of the building. There 
was a door in the west end and another in the south wall 
opposite the pulpit. 

There is no authentic account of the interior of the church 
as it appeared when first erected in 1741, but it was the univer- 
sal custom in all of the churches of this oblong style to have 
the pulpit at, or near, the center of the north wall, or the 
south wall, and a door opposite in the other wall. As the lots 
upon which the church was erected faced on Grace street, it 
would seem quite obvious that the door would be in the south 
wall as most convenient to the street, and the pulpit would, 
consequently, be on the north wall. The pulpit was unques- 
tionably the two-decker type, or three-decker. The minister 
would read the service from the lower desk and when that was 
finished lay aside his surplice and stole, put on his black 
Geneva gown, and go up into the topmost desk to preach his | 
sermon therefrom. The chancel was never used except for 
celebrations of the Holy Communion three or four times a 
year—at Christmas, Easter, Whitsunday, and perhaps some- 
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O Lord, fhew thy mercy up- 


on Us. 
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King of kings, Lord 


Lord, our heavenly Fa- 
ther, high and mighty, 


of lords, 


the only Ruler of prnees, who - 
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A PRAYER FOR THE KING’S MAJESTY 
At the top are the versicles as amended. Below: The Prayer for the 


King’s Majesty as amended by order of the 
Virginia’s independence of Great Britain, to 


convention which declared 
become a prayer for the 


Magistrates of the Commonwealth. Taken from the Prayer Book used by 


_ the Rev. Patrick Henry, uncle of the orator, 


The Rev. Patrick Henry 


was minister of St. Paul’s parish in Hanover county from 1737 until his 
death in 1777. This prayer was in use in the Episcopal Church in Virginia 


until 1789, when the American Episcopal Pray 
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er Book was issued. 
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_ ment. They professed in no uncertain terms their loyalty t 


The Living Church 


time about Michaelmas. The font quite probably stood in a 
square pew beside the west door. 

The change made in the structure of the church before 
the Revolution was the addition of a transept in the north side, 
thereby transforming it from an oblong building to the form 
of a T-shaped cross. After this change the pulpit was placed 
at the reéntrant angle on the east side of the transept. The 
pulpit at this point could be seen from all points in the church, 
but, as the chancel remained in the east end, some of the wor- 
shipers in the pews in the transept could hear but could not see | 
the minister when he celebrated the Holy Communion. 

All of the later additions whereby the church has come to | 
its present shape came later. The erection of the present chancel | 
in what would have been a south transept, the opening of the | 
present door in what was the east end of the original building, | 
the lengthening of the first north transept into the present nave, 
and the erection of the present tower have all come since the 
days of the Revolution. 


T IS WELL to bear in mind the shape of the church at the 

time when the convention of March, 1775, met within its 
walls, because the pictures one usually sees of the president | 
of the convention sitting in a pulpit placed against the center [ 
ofthe east wall are utterly imaginary and fallacious. It is 
quite probable that the president sat in the chancel with the 
clerk’s desk just in front of it, but there was no pulpit there. 
Patrick Henry, when he made his impassioned speech, arose 
from his seat and probably stood in the square pew in which 
his seat was assigned, as he addressed the convention. ‘he exact 
spot where he stood is approximately known, and was within 
the shadow of the pulpit. The square pew around the base of 
the pulpit was usually assigned to the parson’s family, and 
called the “parson’s pew.”’ One might venture the guess that 
Mr. Henry’s seat was within the parson’s pew. 

From the standpoint of the church and the part it played in 
the convention, it is interesting to know of the services held 
therein for its members. The convention met in the church 
building because, first, it was the most suitable building in the f 
town for such a meeting and, second and more important, all 
men knew the attitude of minister and people of loyalty to 
the Virginia cause. The house of burgesses had in the preceding 
year tested the attitude of the people, the vestries, and the min- 
isters of the Established Church of Virginia when they called 
for a day of fasting and services in all churches on the day, 
June 1, 1774, upon which the port of Boston was closed by 
British forces, and the Established Church had shown its 
sympathies in the general observance of the day of services and 
fasting. 

Mr. Miles Selden, the rector of the parish, had been 
appointed the chaplain of the convention. He had been rector 
since 1756, was known and trusted by his parishioners, and 
had been elected by the people of the county as a member and 
president of the county committee of safety. It was his duty as 
chaplain to offer prayers at the opening of each day’s session 
of the convention for God’s blessing and guidance of the group) 
of determined men who for love of their country’s liberties were § 
defying the government of the homeland. } 

In trying to visualize the events of that momentous day, i 
is not difficult to read today in the old prayer books of the 
period some at least of the very prayers which Mr. Seld 
used at the opening session. Unquestionably he used the “Pra 
for the King’s Majesty.” This is unquestionable because — 
Virginia conventions insisted until all hope was past that tl 
antagonism was not to the King, but to the actions of P; 
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overeign and they.would not open such a meeting without 
he customary prayers for the King, and for the royal family. 
| eee ; wie : 
erhaps also the chaplain followed these two by the prayer in 
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he Prayer Book ‘“‘For the High Court of Parliament, adapt- 
ng this one to the occasion by the change of a few words, and 
naaking it a prayer for the Virginia convention. Beyond this we 
annot go In imagination, but these particular prayers would 
eem to have been the obvious selection of the chaplain. 


HE DAYS passed into months and years, and a strange 

new prayer was being used in the services in the church in 
tichmond Town. The Virginia convention on May 15, 1776, 
ormally declared Virginia’s independence of Great Britain 
nd instructed its deputation in the Continental Congress to 
nove that Congress declare the independence of all the Amer- 
can colonies. During the weeks when the debate was raging 
a Congress the Virginia convention was making the changes 
a the government required by the new status, and electing 
ew officers. They completed their work and adjourned sine die 
m July Sth, and on that day Patrick Henry was formally 
aducted into ofhce as the first governor of the independent 
ommonwealth of Virginia. Almost the last action of this con- 
ention was to order changes in the Prayer Book of the Estab- 
ished Church of Virginia, removing therefrom all prayers and 
etitions for the King and royal family and amending the 
-*rayer for the King’s Majesty into “A Prayer for the Magis- 
rates of the Commonwealth.” This new prayer was mandatory 
1 all the churches in Virginia as long as the old Mother Church 
emained the Established Church. After 1784, when the 
“hurch was disestablished, the prayer remained in use until 
he Prayer Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Jnited States of America was completed and issued for general 
ise in 1789. Then the Prayer for the Magistrates of the 
Sommonwealth was changed to become “A Prayer for the 
"resident of the United States and All in Civil Authority.” 

Unquestionably Mr. Selden used this Prayer for the 
Vlagistrates of the Commonwealth during all the years of 
he Revolution as men and women gathered for worship in the 
hurch. After 1779, when Richmond became the capital of the 
ommonwealth, the church took old Bruton’s place as the 
‘Court Church’ of the Virginia government, and remained 
o until the legislature, in 1784, cut the final ties in separa- 
ion of Church and State. 

In 1785, when the first convention of.the Protestant Epis- 
opal Church of Virginia met in Richmond to gather together 
he parishes of the old Established Church, shattered by expe- 
iences of the Revolution, and organize them into the life of 
-new day as an independent and sovereign diocese of the 
Anglican Church, the worship of the members centered in the 
hurch and the first convention sermon was preached there, 
hough the convention held its daily meetings in the “Public 
suildings,” in that and in immediately subsequent years. 

_ Again the church was the place of worship for another 
onvention of utmost importance. The state convention of 1788, 
alled to consider the momentous question of adoption by 
Jirginia of the proposed Constitution of the United States, 
eld its meeting elsewhere, but the church was the place of 
vorship on Sundays for those who came as members of the 
onvention. One can visualize the parson, as he held his serv- 
ces, praying for the magistrates of the commonwealth and for 
3od’s guidance of the various conventions. 

- Once again that old prayer was changed in form to suit 
be conditions. When Virginia seceded from the federal 
ion in 1861 and joined the Southern Confederacy, the Epis- 
yal Church in Virginia withdrew from the Protestant 


| A Prayer for the President of the Confede- | 
rate States, and all in Civil Authority, 


| 
O LORD, our heavenly Father, the high 
and mighty Ruler of the universe, who 
dost from thy throne behold all the dwellers | 
“upon earth; Most heartily we beseech thee 
with thy favour to behold and bless thy ser- 
vant Tue Presipenr or Tur ConrepERATR 
States, and all others in authority; and so 
replenish them with the grace of thy Hol | 
Spirit, that they may always incline to thy sri, | 
and walk in thy way. Endue them plenteously | 
with heavenly gifts; grant them in health and 
ages long to live; and finally, after this 
| life, to attain everlasting joy and felicity; 
| through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


Episcopal Church in the United States and joined with the 
dioceses in the other seceded states in organizing the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America. A 
Prayer Book of the Church in the Confederate States was 
adopted, and in it the old prayer was amended again to become 
“A Prayer for the President of the Confederate States.” This 
prayer was, of course, used in the old church, now named St. 
John’s church, during all the years of war. After the collapse 
of the Confederacy the diocese of Virginia, as did the dioceses 
in all the other Southern states, resumed without delay its 
former afhliation with the Episcopal Church of the Northern 
states and the Prayer for the President of the United States 
came once more into use. 

The church in Richmond Town fell on evil days after 1789. 
The present state capitol was brought essentially to completion 
in that year, and because the growing population of the com- 
munity had spread down across Shockoe valley and up the sides 
of Capitol hill, the new capitol was considered far more 
convenient in location for services than the church. The church 
was still the only church building in the town, but, after 1789, 
it was disused and regular services were held in the capitol. 

It was during the period beginning about this time that 
Parson Buchanan, the rector of the Episcopal parish of Hen- 
rico, and Parson Blair, the Presbyterian minister and school- 
master, most intimate friends, held services in the capitol on 
alternate Sundays, and, the same congregation worshiping there 
every Sunday, it was said that the young people growing up did 
not know whether they were Presbyterians or Episcopalians. 


HE OLD CHURCH continued unused, and opened only 

for funerals and for celebrations of the Holy Communion 
on Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday. For 25 years it re- 
mained in this condition until, in 1814, the Episcopal congrega- 
tion of the town left the capitol and occupied the newly 
erected Monumental church, with Richard Channing Moore, 
Bishop of Virginia, as the rector. Among the first recorded 
actions of the vestry of the Monumental church was an appro- 
priation of $200 per annum to secure an assistant to Parson 
Buchanan, in order to reopen and hold regular services once 
more in “the church on Richmond hill.” 

The present-day life of St. John’s begins with this date. 
Because there was then another Episcopal church building in 
the town, a more distinctive name was required for the old 
church and, within a few years of its revival, the name of St. 
John’s was officially given to it. 

So runs the history of the venerable old building which 
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Richmond holds in trust for the people of these United States, 
as a sacred and widely beloved shrine of American liberty. For 
the citizens of Richmond and of Virginia it is even more than 
that, because the old church has seen and shared in all that 
has gone to make up the life of city and state during the past 
200 years. 

In times of war—the French and Indian war of 1754-63, 
the Revolution, the War Between the States, the World war 
—when fathers and mothers met here to worship and to com- 
mend their sons to the protection of a merciful Father; in times 
of calamity and catastrophe; and in days of fear and of rejoic- 
ing, the old church has been standing firmly upon its hill, 
speaking to the passing generations who have gathered within 
its walls, of the Faith which makes men strong and brave and 
true. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Rev. John W. Norris, Editor 
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“When the Pews Are Empty” 
()= OF the common complaints of a choir is that it 


cannot do its best “when the pews are empty.” Re- 

cently a man who has held a soloist’s position in a 
large church for many years said that the members of the 
choir in which he sang disliked Evensong because so few 
people ever attended any more. 

“Don’t you enjoy singing for and to the glory of God?” 
he was asked. | 

“Yes, but we sing better when the pews are filled,” was the 
reply. 

“Then you are really not singing to praise God, but rather 
to please the congregation. Is that not so?” 

There was no reply. 

Now, although this man felt that he had been bested in a 
passing argument, there is an element of truth in both sides 
of that argument. A choir may enjoy going into the church 
and singing the service solely to praise God. It should be 
willing to do so. Nor should it be just a matter of “enjoyment,” 
but should be viewed as an opportunity for worship. 

So many of our choirs forget this elemental fact. The paid 
choir, fine as it is, usually depends upon men, or men and 
women, from without the parish to augment it. The selection 
of such a choir member is determined not by Churchmanship 
but by vocal ability. The willingness to sing in such a choir 


is determined, not by a.desire to worship, but by the amount 


ae the position will ‘Pay. Remove the pay and few of 

a lremain. — 
On the other hand it is Os a to ee a good 
dlely u My she at 


we are all damned, condemned forever to run round in a vici 


The Living Church 


Yet there is something to be said for a choir’s ability to 
sing better before a big congregation. It has been well said 
that it takes three to make music; the composer, the performer, | 
and the listener, Public worship is a corporate act. Just as each | 
individual will feel more keenly the corporate movement of | 
worship in a well-filled church, so will the members of the choir | 
feel and be inspired by the presence of many who are worship- | 
ing with them. 

In the final analysis, however, the test of the choir’s sense | 
of its work will be in the empty or half-filled church. If it is 
singing for the glory of God, it will do its best despite the 
absence of a congregation. It will recognize that the members 
are there, not to be paid either in money or in popular adula- 
tion, but for the opportunity of worshiping. This attitude, 
however, will be developed only when the choirmaster views 
his office as that of a lesser ‘minister of the parish. For he will 
then inculcate that spirit into the singers. If he has a paid 
choir he will be certain that the singers are not entering the 
sanctuary solely from a mercenary motive. If the choir be 
volunteer he will stress the idea of worship through music as 
one of spiritual opportunity. 
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War and Man 


NE OF THE saddest things about a war is the subtle change 

it works in plastic human material. An idealistic Frenchman 
—not a Christian—went to jail for a year rather than do a term } 
of military service for his country. vi 

Militarism was, for him, the antithesis of all he valued. His 
term in jail completed, as you may imagine, he wished to leave a 
land that would always be ready to label him “Character—bad,” |} 
and so he went to Barcelona, in Spain. He was not long there 
before war, the actuality, was upon him. Another F renchman, a 
Christian pacifist, came to Barcelona, and met him, now in uni- j) 
form, and with a pistol at his side. ; 

“Doesn't it hurt you to wear that?” he asked. 

“Of course it does; but what else can we do? . .. Things jj 
dearer than life itself are at stake—causes for which we have }) 
! 
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struggled and suffered in the past, social justice, human brother- 
hood, and freedom. Must we not defend these immeasura 
valuable things?” a4 
“Do you not feel that the bearing of arms jis making a chang ge | 
in yourself?” ; 
After a pause, gravely and sadly, he made answer: ‘ ‘Yes, he 
is no doubt that it is changingsme. Each time I see this wea’ | 
at my side, I think of the dangers it will enable me to ward ot 
... For myself, I still have the memory of my past days to h 
me back—memories of prison and the break with my il 
But the young fellows, who have no such memories, queers r 
themselves of their previous anti-militarism, and some have « 
veloped a veritable revolver sadism. . . . Tell me, do you 


circle? We desire justice and liberty, yet, in order 
them or defend them, we ar employ violence; 


De Profundis 


By Myrtle Humphreys 


HE ALTAR GUILD had just left after decorating 
the church for tomorrow’s services, and the air was 
heavy with the scent of lilies. In her basement office, the 
parish secretary sat alone. From the church above sounded the 
resonant notes of a pipe organ bearing solemn accompaniment 
to the tenor soloist, who was rehearsing parts of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. Resting her head upon her hands, she listened dreamily. 

A door in the upper hall creaked. Then a slow wavering 
tread descended the stairs which led to the office in the crypt, 
and an unkempt woman appeared in the doorway. Accustomed 
as she was to applicants for relief, the secretary was startled. 
That this character should appear here—a woman who had 
been more than suspected of murder! No one ever dreamed of 
seeing her enter a church. However, the secretary was too self- 
possessed to betray surprise. 

“Good afternoon,” she remarked gravely. 
thing I can do for you?” 

“T want someone to help me.” 

“Will you be seated ?” 

‘The newcomer sank wearily into a chair. “Do you know 
who I am?” she queried half-defiantly. “They call me Dog- 
Face Dixon’s woman.” 

“I know,” was the quiet response. Who did not know? The 
newspapers had been full of her history at the time when a 
stranger was found shot to death on the slopes of South moun- 
tain, and this woman had been accused of the murder. But 
after all, the law could prove nothing. They had had to 
free her. 

“He ain’t Dog-Face to me,” continued the old woman with 
a flush on her withered cheek. ““He’s John to me, and we've 
been married 40 years. He’s the only person on God’s earth 
that ever cared whether I lived or died, and he cares for me 
yet, even if I have been pinched for murder—but they had 
to let me go—couldn’t prove it—no—no—” Her voice trailed 
off into silence. 

“Had you a good mother?” 
ically. 

“Died when I was a baby—and my father too. Never 
remember either of them. I was raised in a poorhouse, and 
they bound me out to a brute when I was 12. He got me in 
trouble when I was 13. The child died. When I was well, I 


“Is there any- 


asked the secretary mechan- 


ST. JOSEPH 


POUSE of the Blessed Virgin, else thy name 
Had long since vanished from the ken of earth, 
’Twas wreckage of thy dreams that brought thee fame, 
And made thee guardian of that holy birth. 
Because of sweet acceptance of God’s will 
That bound thee to a life of sacrifice, 
We of the holy Church revere thee still, 
Who gave a loyal obedience at such price. 
When all our cherished plans lie in the dust, 
And what to us seems good, goes all awry, 
May we remember thy unfailing trust, 
Follow the guidance that we can’t descry. 
From dire confusion, God’s best works are wrought. 


In greatest pain, His joy comes all unsought. 
Gwuapys A. DAVIES. 
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ran away. Later I met John, and we were married, and I’ve 
always been a decent woman since. T'hat’s something anyway. 
Years afterward, the brute found me again. He didn’t really 
want me, but he wanted to turn John against me, so I waited 
for him with a—a—well, it’s at the bottom of the lake now. 
You remember they found him dead on the mountain?” 

“Yes, near your lonely home.” 

“It was never lonely until lately, but we’re both too old 
and too sick to work now, and the doctor says John can’t 
live long. It’s lonely up there now, and the nights seem longer 
and darker up there in the woods. Can’t you help me? I came 
to you because everyone says you were so good to your mother.” 

Involuntarily, the secretary glanced down over her own 
black frock, and winced at the reminder of a recently inflicted 
pain. 

“T don’t want to live after John is gone,” continued the old 
woman drearily; “but how can I follow him? He’s a good 
man—but I’m bad—and it seems all dark.” 

A long silence. Both were gazing intently at the crucifix 
over the desk. Upstairs, the tenor wailed: “ ‘O that I knew 
where I might find Him that I might even come before His 
presence—O that I knew where I might find Him.’ ” 

Outside the open casement, small ivy leaves fluttered 
golden-green in the sunlight. From the churchyard sounded 
the voice of the vicar taking leave of his wife. He entered the 
church just as the great clock in the tower struck 4. It was 
his hour for hearing confessions. 

Again the young woman’s gaze swept over her strange 
caller—noting the aged, disheartened face, the thin, under- 
nourished body, and the soaked and tattered shoes. 

“Yes, yes,” muttered the old woman. “They had to let 
me go—they couldn’t prove anything, but I—I waited near the 
mountain road. I didn’t intend to kill him—yjust meant to scare 
him—but he tried to take the gun away—and it went off— 
and—” 


HE SECRETARY suddenly galvanized into action. 
“Don’t tell me!’ she cried, starting to her feet. “Don’t 
you know the law could compel me to testify against you? 
Poor misguided soul! I’m not the person you should tell. Do 
you want to talk to someone who will never tell—not even if 
they should force him to take the witness stand? Do you want 
to talk to someone who will help you on the way to heaven?” 

““Yes—Oh, yes!” 

“Then come upstairs with me. Tomorrow some of us will 
come to see your sick husband.” 

Five minutes later, priest and penitent entered the sanctu- 
ary, and the secretary returned alone to the office. Overhead 
the throbbing of the organ had ceased, but the tenor still sang 
softly to himself as he went away through the churchyard: 
‘Tf with all your hearts, ye truly seek Me, ye shall surely find 
Me. Thus saith our God—thus saith our God.’ ” 
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Clerical Slips 


DERBYSHIRE vicar at a funeral: “He maketh me to lie 

down in still waters.” And a Northern minister gave out, 
“As when the Hebrew serpent raised the brazen prophet high.” 
He hastily corrected himself: ““As when the brazen prophet raised 
the Hebrew serpent high.” / —The “Periodical.” 


BOOKS OF LE gps 


Two Important Studies of Neutrality 


America Gores To War. By Charles C. Tansill. Little, Brown. 
$5.00. 
Anp So To War. By Hubert Herring. Yale university press. $2.00. 


R. TANSILL’S voluminous book (731 pp.) is the result 
D of a long, painstaking study of original sources and con- 

temporary data of the World war so far as America’s 
participation in it is concerned. The author is a trained his- 
torian. Mr. Herring’s volume is a concise, well-written argu- 
ment by a trained newspaper man. In a very interesting but 
undesigned way, the books supplement each other. One describes 
in great detail how America was drawn into the conflict of 
1914-1918. The other describes with vivid, and at times vehement, 
language how, so he devoutly believes, we are being drawn into 
another international war. 

Both regard their books as contributions to the study of that 
much vexed and must discussed subject—neutrality. Despite his 
ardent sympathies for the Allied cause during the pre-war years, 
Dr. Tansill declares that most Americans were in favor of a 
policy of neutrality. He believes that President Wilson’s failure 
to maintain the uncertain balance between friendship for the 
Entente powers and open war with Germany indicated the 
strength of certain social forces that make for war. 

Mr. Herring has undertaken to state his case not for isola- 
tion but for neutrality: for the United States’ keeping out of 
European and Asiatic wars where it has no essential interests, 
and for its keeping out of the European system of alliances 
which has no higher motive than to preserve the status quo for 
the countries that have what they want. 

Neither seems to feel that the United States had or has any 
interest in the international issues that were or are dividing the 
nations of the world. Both seem to feel that this country is 
practically impregnable, that our interests are our own and in 
nu danger, unless we allow ourselves to become embroiled in 
what they consider other people’s affairs. Mr. Herring maintains 
that we can be recalled to what he terms the “sane path of 
neutrality by putting a stop to all talk of joint blockades of 
Japan, recalling our nationals from all war zones, stipulating 
that all travel and all trade in war zones are at the risk of the 
traveler and the trader and stopping all trade with the belliger- 
ents in the implements of war.” 

This is substantially what Dr. Tansill believes should have 
been done prior to the World war. Whether the pursuit of such 
a plan would have averted war remains, and no doubt will 
continue to remain, an open question, although Dr. ‘Taansill 
throws much new light on it. Much that he says, based as it is 
on his thorough-going research among original documents, will 
unquestionably result in reconsideration of the whole situation. 

Both authors are critical, not to say at certain places hyper- 
critical, of the attitude and influence of Great Britain. Dr. 
Tansill pens a sharp indictment of British policy and practice. 
Secretary Lansing’s language in his protests to the British gov- 
ernment for infractions of international law, he says, gave 
American diplomatic correspondence a new turn when he used 
it to delude his own countrymen into the false belief that he 
was insistent upon the protection of all American rights. 

Mr. Herring insists that since 1919 the United States has 
been subjected to an extensive and unremitting bombardment to 
get it to join with the powers whose interests lie in keeping the 
treaty of Versailles in force. Time after time, he asserts, despite 
propaganda, the country has voted against foreign entanglements. 
In his opinion the effort to get the United States into the 


_ European system has persisted, and with Mr. Roosevelt’s Chicago 


speech last October has scored one of its most notable victories. 

Mr. Herring presents the case for the other side as one that 
in the long run, and in the short run too, is more likely to help 
this country and the peace of the world than any more wars to 
end wars. All of which, it will be recognized, is a matter of 
opinion. His view of America and England may be gathered from 
these words: “If she [America] is denied Canterbury, she has 
Manning. If she cannot have St. Paul’s she does have St. John 
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the Divine; for Westminster she substitutes the national cathe- 
dral on the hills above the capitol and there lives scarcely a 
statesman so humble as not to entertain hopes that his ashes 
shall some day rest in its vaults. Deprived of the House of Lords, 
the Episcopal Church delights in her hold upon the Lords of 
finance and diplomacy. Wherever the Book of Common Prayer 
appears, there is the lengthened shadow of the British Empire.” 

Both are at one in their criticism of Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt, whom they regard as pro-British, although 
Dr. Tansill points out in his suggestive introductory chapter 
that the American attitude toward Germany in the opening 
months of 1914 was far from friendly. He asserts that the 
“widespread distrust and open dislike of the ruler of Germany 
was an important factor in determining the attitude of the 
American people during the first three years of the World war.” 

From Mr. Herring’s point of view, “the President of the 
United States, with excellent conscience and pure intention, is 
doing those things which are calculated to yield him a place in 
history with Woodrow Wilson—as one of the two most dangerous 
ever to occupy the White House.” 

Granting their premises, we find the authors have made out a 
strong case, but how many are prepared to grant them? 

CLINTON Rocers WoopRurFF. 
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American Protestant Theology 


THe Kincpom or Gop 1n America. By H. Richard Niebuhr. 
Willett, Clark. Pp. 215. $2.00. 


ROTESTANT theology, said a Scottish wit, is created in 

Germany, corrected in Scotland and corrupted in America. 
It may be not unfairly said that, theologically, Dr. Niebuhr’s 
previous volume The Social Sources of Denominationalism be- 
longed to the “corrupt” stage of liberal theology; his new book, 
on the other hand is born of contact with the creative movement 
led by Prof. Karl Barth. With brilliance and courage, Dr. 
Niebuhr offers a new analysis of American religion, one which 
does greater justice to the religious reality of the heart of it. 

“The Christian movement in America began with the con- 
fession of loyalty to the soverign God and moved on to experience 
the reality of the reign of Christ. From that experience it went 
on to the prayer, “Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.’ The three notes of faith in the sovereignity, 
the experience of the love of Christ and hope of ultimate 
redemption are inseparable.” 

At times we seem to hear the voice of the convert rather than 
that of the balanced theologian. This accounts perhaps for the 
lack of any real understanding of Catholic theology. When the 
author has passed from the “creative” to the “corrected” stage, 
we may have from his pen a volume which will be even more 
significant than those he has already written, one in which there 


—will be a juster conception of nature and a greater understanding 


of institutional religion. Meanwhile one cannot but welcome this 
important and vital study of religion in the United States. 
T. S. K. Scorr-Craic. 


—@—_— 
A Surprising Book on the Christian Faith 
CHALLENGE. By M. R. Bennett. Longmans Green, Pp. 114. $1.40. 


ERE IS A surprising little book, introduced by the Arch- 
bishop of York. Fr. Bennett is so clearly a young man, 
ull of enthusiasm for the Faith and not very careful about how 
he expresses that Faith, that he wins our interest and attention. 
It will stir people up, and it will need someone to balance its 
excesses; but it is the sort of thing that a lethargic Christian 


needs now and again, if he is to share the excitement which is” 


a by no means unimportant part of the Christian gospel of God 
in Christ. W. Norman PItrencrr. 
ng eee 


THE ASPIRING man never arrives at the goal of his ideals, for © 


that would place them too near. —Bishop Woodcock. 
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Plan Church of Air 
Broadcasts on WABC 


Church in the Industrial World and 
Educational Problem of Church to 
be General Themes 


EW YORK—Two broadcasts in the 

near future, a recent announcement 

states, have been arranged for in 
the schedule of the Episcopal Church 
of the Air. One will discuss the Church’s 
responsibility in the present age; the other 
will consider the educational problem in 
the Church. 

Spencer Miller, Jr., on August 28th is to 
discuss the Church’s responsibility in an 
era of sweeping readjustment in the in- 
dustrial world. This broadcast is timed 
to precede Labor Day. It will present a 
message from a layman of the Church, 
a consultant to the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Service of the National Coun- 
cil who is internationally known in his 
field. 

The service in which the address is set 
will be conducted by the Rev. Charles D. 
Kean of the staff of St. George’s church 
here. It will take place over a nation-wide 
hookup of the Columbia broadcasting sys- 
tem, originating in the studio of WABC, 
New York City, at 10 a.m. Eastern day- 
light saving time. 

The second broadcast is timed to meet 
the vast interest in educational matters 
which comes at the close of September, 
reflecting again the interest and responsi- 
bility of the Church to the throngs of 
American young people. 

The broadcast will be delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Daniel A. McGregor, executive 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the National Council, a dis- 
tinguished educator who is thoroughly 
conversant with the problems involved and 
possessed of an authoritative message. 
This broadcast is to take place at 10 A.M. 
Eastern standard time on September 25th 
from Columbia’s WABC, New York 
City, with 50 stations participating. 

Since the broadcast takes place on the 
day of change of time from daylight to 
standard, it requires special care in dialing. 


—_—@——_ 


Kenyon Freshmen 43% Anglican 


Gambier, Ou1o—Of the 100 students, 
representing 20 states, who will comprise 
the class of 1942 at Kenyon college, 43% 
are Episcopalians. Presbyterians number 
23%, Methodists and Roman Catholics 
each 7%, and Congregationalists and 


Christian Scientists each 5%. The remain- 
ing 10% are affiliated with widely scat- 
tered Church groups. 


During the past few years, from 40% 
to 45% of the student body at Kenyon has 


been Episcopalian. — 
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DR. BURKE AND BISHOP ROWE 


This picture of the doctor (center) with the 
Bishop and a young Fort Yukon Churchman was 
taken during Bishop Rowe’s spring visitation 
this year. 


Rev. Dr. Grafton Burke 


Suffers Nervous Collapse 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Rev. Dr. Graf- 
ton Burke, director of Hudson Stuck 


memorial hospital, Fort Yukon, Alaska, 
has undergone a complete nervous collapse, 
Bishop Rowe reported on August 24th. Dr. 
Burke is being brought to Seattle for 
treatment. 

Ordained priest only last June, he has 
been a missionary in Alaska for 30 years. 


Chinese Reject Plan for 
Safety Zone in Wuchang 


Hankow, CuHINA—A plan for a 
safety zone in Wuchang, it was reported 
on August 16th, has been rejected by 
the Wuhan Chinese garrison head- 
quarters. The plan, proposed by Bishop 
Gilman and other missionaries, would 
set up a demilitarized area to be used 
as a concentration center for civilians. 
The area would include a number of 
American Church mission properties. 

In explaining the rejection of the 
project, the spokesman for the garrison 
said that all Wuchang was likely to be 
involved in the defense against the Jap- 
anese. Should the Chinese forces agree 
not to use a section of the city, they 
would prejudice their chance of military 
success in Wuchang. 

Plans to evacuate the civilian popula- 
tion still remaining in Wuchang were 
given additional attention, after this re- 
| fusal. The civilians will move largely to 
the mountains south and west of the city. 
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‘Bishop Gilman’s Life 
Endangered by Bomb 


Four Chinese Are Killed on Boone 
Compound; Middle School Dormi- 
tory, Other Buildings Demolished 


BW YorRK—Bishop Gilman of Han- 
New narrowly escaped death from 

Japanese bombers on August 11th, 
when, during the air raids on Wuchang and 
Hankow, three bombs were dropped on 
the compound of Boone college. Four of 
the Chinese civilians who had sought refuge 
on the compound were killed; and the mid- 
dle school dormitory, a building used as a 
Boy Scout headquarters, and 10 small Chi- 
nese houses were demolished. 

The Bishop and his guests, John L. Coe 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., and Robert T. Demp 
of Toronto, Canada, were preparing for 
dinner at the Bishop’s residence when one 
of the bombs made a direct hit on the 
dormitory 50 yards away. While the bomb- 
ing plane was overhead, the Bishop and 
his friends retreated to an upstairs hall. 
Returning downstairs after the explosion, 
they found fragments of bombs buried in 
the furniture and walls. 

“Tt is especially tragic,” the Bishop is re- 
ported to have said, “that the civilians who 
sought protection of the American flag here 
were the victims of the bombings.” 


On the roofs of the buildings in the 
compound were six large American flags. 
There appears to be little doubt that the 
Japanese bomber knew he was destroying 
American property. 

Boone college is a part of the interna- 
tionally supported Central China univer- 
sity, one of the largest mission centers of 
higher learning in China. No classes have 
been held there since last June. 


SISTER GERALDINE SAFE 


The college faculty house was not dam- 
aged, and Sister Geraldine Cabot of Bos- 
ton, who was in that building during the 
raid, was unhurt. 

The chapel of the Order of St. Anne 
convent, in the same city, was demolished 
by a direct hit. Another bomb tore down a 
sisters’ residence near by. Three American 
missionaries almost miraculously escaped 
death amid the ruins of the building. 

Mother Superior Ursula Mary of Ar- 
lington Heights, Conn., Sister Eunice Mary 
of Chicago, and Fr. Walter Morse, SSJE, 
were in the house when the bomb struck. 
With a Chinese cook and a maidservant, 
they huddled under a staircase, as the 
house tumbled down about them. They re- 
ceived only minor scratches. _ 


The Rev. R. E. Wood of Batavia, N. Y., 
took the inmates of St. Michael’s orphanage 
into the basement of a building near the 
chapel. The orphanage was badly damaged, 

(Continued on page 180) 
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Change at St. Paul’s — 
Rouses New Interest 


Announce Regular Services Will | 
Continue in Oldest Church Now | 
Standing in New York City 


By ErrzapetTH McCracken | 
| 


ew YorK—The announcement in | 
Ne yearbook and register of the | 

parish of Trinity church for 1937 | 
that St. Paul’s chapel is to return to its | 
original status as a chapel of ease has 
aroused much interest in the history of this | 
famous chapel. While many regret that | 
pastoral work will cease with the retire- | 
ment of the vicar, the Rev. Dr. Joseph P. 
McComas, on September 19th [L. C., Au- 
gust 10th and 17th], satisfaction is ex- | 
pressed that there will be one regular 
service on Sunday and four regular serv- 
ices each weekday. The chapel will be open 
every day for private devotions and for 
sightseers. 

St. Paul’s chapel is the oldest church 
building now standing in New York City. 
It was the second chapel to be erected by 
the mother church of Trinity, when the 
growth of the parish necessitated still an- 
other edifice. The first chapel was St. 
George’s, built on Beekman street near 
Trinity church in 1748, and no longer 
standing. The present St. George’s church, 
in Stuyvesant square, grew out of that 
early chapel of Trinity. 

The original building of Trinity church 
itself was erected in 1696. This was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1776 and rebuilt in 1788- 
1790 and again in 1839-1846, the architect 
for this last and present building being 
Richard Upjohn. 

St. Paul’s chapel was built in 1764-1766. 
The architect was Mr. McBean. Great 


care has been taken to keep the building 
and its fittings in their original. forms. 
Until quite recently, the chapel was heated 
by four large stoves placed in the four 
corners. The decoration and the appoint- 
ments of the interior are very simple as 


(Wurts Bros. Photo.) 
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INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, TRINITY PARISH, NEW YORK 
(Wurts Bros. Photo.) 


compared with the elaborate provisions 
made from the beginning for the mother 
church. St. Paul’s chapel reminds English 
visitors of the churches in the Strand, 
London. 


HAS TWO FAMOUS PEWS 


American visitors usually ask first to see 
the two famous pews in the chapel. That 
occupied by George Washington is on the 
north aisle, and is marked by the shield 
of the United States. Governor Clinton’s 
pew, on the south aisle, is marked by the 
shield of New York state. 

The tombs are of unusual interest. Be- 
hind the chancel General Richard Mont- 
gomery, slain at the storming of Cuebec 
on Christmas, 1775, is interred. In the 
churchyard is a memorial to General 
Montgomery. Near by is the grave of 
Thomas Addis Emmett, the Irish patriot, 
and that of Charles Mordeck, a Hessian 
captain. John Holt, editor of the New 
York Gazette, who died in 1784, is buried 
in another plot. 

A grave of special interest to lovers of 
the theatre is that of George Frederick 
Cooke, the first English actor ever to play 
in the United States. Mr. Cooke was a 
star at Drury Lane; he came to America 
for a tour in 1810;acting at the Park 
theatre, not far from St. Paul’s chapel. 
He died two years later. Edmund Kean, 
the celebrated actor, erected the monument 
which stands in the middle of the western 
half of the churchyard. The inscription on 
the monument was written by Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, and runs thus: 


“Three kingdoms claim his birth; 
Both hemispheres Pronounce his worth.” 


ACTORS KEEP UP MONUMENT 


Later inscriptions on the monument 
state that it was repaired by Charles Kean, 
the actor, in 1846, by E. A. Sothern in 1874, 
and by Edwin Booth in 1890. Within recent 
years, Edward H. Sothern, the Shake- 
spearean actor, son of E. A. Sothern, 
visited the churchyard to see this monument 
and make sure that it was in good repair. 

In addition to the regular services of 


the Church in St. Paul’s chapel, there have 
from the beginning been many special serv- 
ices. Among the most notable was the 
service for night workers, held at 2:30 
A.M., for the many journalists and other 
night workers of the region. This service 
was inaugurated by the late vicar of the 
chapel, the Rev. Dr. William Montague 
Geer, who until his death on March 9, 
1935, at the age of 87, was devoted to the 
work of St. Paul’s. Even after his retire- 
ment, Dr. Geer continued to assist in any 
way that he could to the people who so 
loved him. 

Another notable service has been the 
annual harvest festival. This has been on 
the traditional lines of such services in the 
Church of England. The official representa- 
tives of Great Britain have always at- 
tended this service, as have hundreds of 
visitors. Still another service, traditionally 
English, has been the Mothering Sunday 
service, on the Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

Dr. McComas, as stated in an earlier 
notice [L. C., August 10th and 17th] has 
maintained the work of St. Paul’s chapel 
for 20 years. On his retirement at the age — 
of 68, it seemed wise to merge the work 
of this chapel with that of the mother 
church, only five minutes’ walk distant. 
Changes in conditions make a separate 
chapel so near no longer necessary. St. 
Paul’s chapel, however, will continue to be 
not only a shrine but also an integral part 
of Trinity parish, as a chapel of ease, cared 
for by the staff of Trinity church instead 
of having a staff of its own. 


hos ates 
Program for Laymen’s Conference 
Announced by Bishop of Vermont 


Burincton, Vt.—The program for the 
first laymen’s conference of the diocese of 
Vermont, which is to be held at Rock 
Point, Burlington, on August 27th and 
28th, has just been announced by the 
Bishop of Vermont. Leaders of the Church 
throughout the state have announced their 
intention of sharing in the program. Each 
parish and mission is expected to send a 
lay representative. HS 
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Bishop Pleased With | 
Shanghai Staff’s Work | 


Writes of Admiration for Mission 
Workers; Notes Opportunity for 
Further Christian Work 

the Chinese and foreign workers who 


5 have been at their posts during the 
fighting in China was expressed by Bishop 
Roberts of Shanghai, in the Shanghai 
Newsletter. He had just visited Yangchow 
and Nankiang, by way of Chinkiang, and 
the expression was the result of his observa- 
tions en route. 

He noted, also, on his journey, the won- 
derful opportunity for Christian work that 
still exists in China. 


HANGHAI—Extreme admiration for 


“Tt was,” he said, “altogether an inspiration 
to meet and talk with them [the Chinese and | 
foreign workers] and to learn how they | 
adapted themselves to the changing condi- 
tions; how faithful they were in their Chris- | 
tian life and worship; how unselfish they 
were in sharing with one another according | 
to their needs. 

“Many of the Chinese workers have stayed | 
at their posts or returned to them with ex- | 
treme danger to themselves, and have en- 
dured not a few insults. Their Christian 
spirit and devotion to Christ and His Church 
seem never to have been more genuine and 
praiseworthy.” 


OPPORTUNITY FOR CHRISTIAN WORK 


In another place he enlarged on the 
wonderful opportunity for Christian work 
among the Chinese: 


“As an expression of gratitude for the help 
which they received from the Christian 
Church, the refugees at Nanking have shown 
a peculiar willingness to listen to the Chris- 
tian message. Hundreds of them have 
attended instruction classes. Many refugee 
women have already become catechumens. 
at St. Paul’s church, and a large group of 
them attended the confirmation service at 
the new church center. 

“These people are under regular instruction 
by our Chinese and foreign workers. Cer- 
tainly, a new chapter has been written in the 
history of Christian missions in China; and, 
granted freedom in the years to come, there 
is every evidence that the Church of Christ 
will make huge strides forward. 

“Even though many Christians from this 
diocese have wandered inland and may never 
return, there already seem to be almost 
enough new candidates on the way to Bap- 
tism to make good the number of those who 
have gone away. There is this difference, 
however; those who went were usually people 


of means and education, whereas those who 


¥£ 


were left behind were mostly poor.” 
Bishop Roberts also expressed his ad- 
‘miration for the codperation that has been 
‘possible between the different Church 
groups in China. A whole book, he feels, 
Siok only do justice to the way the 
Churches have helped each other during 
the past year. 

_ “Nowhere,” he wrote, “was this more evi- 


nt than at Nanking, although the meeting 
‘Westerners at Yangchow, which was at- 
led by the Roman Catholic Father and 
the Protestant workers in the city, was 
impressive. At Nanking I was consid- 

the codperation between busi- 
the Christian workers.” 


MISS SPRINGER 
(Chidnoff Studio Photo.) 


Ethel Springer Succeeds 
Deaconess Newell as Dean 


BERKELEY, CAtir.—Recently appointed 


| dean of St. Margaret’s house, Berkeley, 


Miss Ethel M. Springer succeeded Dea- 
coness Anna G. Newell in that office on 
August Ist. Deaconess Newell died during 
the 1936 Christmas holidays. 


Dean Springer comes to her new office 


| from a similar position as dean of the 


Church training school of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania, which was merged this sum- 
mer, as a department for women, with the 
Philadelphia divinity school. A native of 
Massachusetts and a graduate of the 
Philadelphia training school, Miss Springer 
secured her Bachelor’s degree at Radcliffe 
college and her Master’s degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

For several years she was engaged in 
social work under the federal government, 
having been a field representative of the 
United States children’s bureau; but she 
returned to Church work in 1931 when she 
became head of the Philadelphia school. 

St. Margaret’s house opened for its 32d 
year on August 18th with a household of 
28 young women students of the University 
of California, several of whom are supple- 
menting their college training with the 
special religious courses essential to prepa- 
ration for service in the Church. 


——@——_ 


Dr. Robbins to Use Expository 
Preaching as Conference Theme 


Hartrorp, ConN.—Expository Preach- 
ing with Especial Reference to the Chris- 
tian Year will be the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Chandler Robbins’ general theme when he 
leads the 21st annual pastors’ conference 
for clergymen of all denominations in the 
Connecticut valley. 

The conference, to be held under the 
auspices of the pastoral union of Connecti- 
cut and the Hartford seminary foundation, 
will meet September 13th and 14th in 
Hartranft hall of the Hartford theological 
seminary in this city. 
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Missionaries Are All 


Right So Far—Letter 


Rev. L. R. Craighill Writes From 
Kuling of Religious Education 
Work Being Done There 


By ALice Greco 


HANGHAI—' As the man falling from 
the tenth story said when he was pass- 
ing the fifth floor, ‘We are all right 
so far!’” wrote the Rev. L. R. Craighill 
in a letter received here July 22d. The 
letter was written July 9th from Kuling, 
where Mr. Craighill has been since last 
May. 

As this correspondent reported in THE 
Livinc Cuurcu for June 29th, plans were 
made for providing a refugee center in 
Kuling for all members of the staff in the 
diocese of Anking, together with their fam- 
ilies. No place is safe in such a time, but 
| it was felt that Kuling, situated high up 
in the mountains, might be regarded as a 
reasonably secure spot. 

The Presbyterians agreed to rent the 
conference buildings in West valley, and 
now the staff of the Anking diocese, with 
a few exceptions, are gathered together in 
the conference buildings. 


Mr. Craighill writes: 


“All the Anking Chinese clergy are here 
and most of the staff and families from that 
whole area, and Kiukiang besides. Even 
Rankin Rao and his family got here a few 
days ago after a hard overland journey... . 

“On July 7th and 8th, we had a retreat for 
the evangelistic staff, led by Robin. It was 
about the finest thing of its kind I ever 
heard from anybody. 

““A day school will start on Monday which 
will include everything from kindergarten 
through junior middle school with 111 chil- 
dren in the conference buildings enrolled. 
Tomorrow a graded Sunday school will get 
under way. We haye material, brought up 
from Kiukiang, for three months. Two choirs, 
children and young people, will get started 
this week, and there will be periods of gen- 
eral singing of hymns for adults. With Vene- 
tia’ Cox at the helm, these should all prove 
worth while. ‘ 


BIBLE CLASSES BEGUN 


“Nine Bible classes and a period of class- 
work and discussion groups will begin on 
Monday. Periods for morning devotions and 
regular services are already under way. All 
the Bible women are acting as an altar guild 
under instruction. It is a fine project in learn- 
ing by doing, and will be, I believe, of lasting 
significance. 5 

“The outlines you sent have been greatly 


SHRINE MONT. Outings and vacations for Church people: 
Clergy and lay, through October. In Alleghenies west of 
' Washington by motor, bus, train. Half mountain in grounds. 
Beauty, many recreations. Mineral springs, modern cottages, 
social hall, refectory, noted SHRINE, Perpetual trust of 
Church. Vacation—wk. @ $15, 4 wks. @ $14. Prospectus. 
Rev. E. L. Woodward, M.D., Dir., Shrine Mt., Orkney Spgs., Va. 
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THE HOLY CROSS 
MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Illustrated Mag- 
azine entirely devoted to teach- 


ing the ideals of the Spiritual 


Life. 


Subscription Price: 
U.S.A., $2.00 a year 
Canada and Foreign, $2.25 
Single Copies, 20 cents 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, N.Y. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Builder of World Renowned Organs 


Presents a newly designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


ideal organ for small churches, 
chapels, and similar uses. 

Priced low. Liberal terms. 

The Moller custom built organs, large 
or small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone- development that 
should be heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


‘Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


DM. & €. Schmidt Company 


624 WEST CLYBOURN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Beautiful Memorials 


IN BRASS, SILVER, BRONZE, 
MARBLE AND WOOD. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG STATING YOUR NEEDS. 


The 


VESTMENTS 
Cassocks — Surplices — Stoles — 
Scarves — Silks — Altar Cloths — 
Embroideries. 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Priest Cloaks — Rabats — Collars 


Marking 101 years of service 
1837 to the church and clergy 1938 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


 GIRDLES 


Red Wool Rope, with tassels .......... $2.75 
Black Mohair Rope ” a mhecatete =. Oa 4.50 
Black Silk Rope ” fe ag OCIS 4.25 
Black Mohair Rope, with knots.......... 4.25 
Black Silk Rope rf ee tr re chiro aie 4.00 

| (White Linen Knitted’... ...... $10.00 to 20.00 
CENTRAL SUPPLY CO.,;WHEATON, ILL. 


appreciated, and also the materials on home 
week, which are the only things to get through 
so far. 

“We are living day by day in faith. 
We will try to carry through the program, 
but even if the retreat were the only accom- 


plishment, the institute would not be a 
failure.” 
Recent newspaper reports on Kuling 


have estimated the numbers of Chinese who 
have moved in in the last few days from 
Kiukiang and Nanchang regions as between 
10,000 and 20,000. 


CHINESE MUST MOVE 


The most recent report was that 58 non- 
Chinese in Kuling would probably stay on, 
and be unmolested, but that it is likely 
the Chinese must move out in eyent of the 
enemy’s advance. It is hoped that this does 
not mean the 294 of the Anking staff and 
their families in the conference buildings. 

There is little change in conditions in 
Anking since the last time of reporting. 
Latest letters are dated July 11th. No word 
of outside happenings has seeped through 
to them since the occupation of the city on 
June 12th. At that time, the only remnants 
of the population left were several hundred 
at the Roman Catholic compound, and some 
500 at St. James’ compound. 

‘These remain in these places of refugees, 
although some are registered and go. out- 
side to work for the military. There are 19 
patients in the hospital. The chief problem 
is food. After almost a month of Buddhis- 
tic diet, an arrangement has been entered 
into with the Roman Catholic Fathers, by 
which our foreign staff is supplied with 
fresh milk daily, and by which it will be 
supplied with five pounds of fresh pork 
every Saturday. 


TWO EGGS FOR FIVE FOREIGNERS 


Two eggs a day from two hens that 
were a gift have been the only protein 
foods these five foreigners had for several 
weeks. They write cheerfully that what 
they do not get in food, they can make up 
in sleep, as the power plant, which was 
put out of commission on June 12th, is still 
not functioning. (Hence, no radio news.) 
With no electricity, and little kerosene or 
candles, early hours are the rule. 

Men are not the only ones who object 
to a meatless diet! After a four weeks’ 
fast from meat, one of the grateful refu- 
gees who works for the soldiers outside 
brought in a tongue as a gift. The tongue 
was cooked, and ready for the meal, but 
the housekeeper made the mistake of let- 
ting Patrick, a very intelligent large orange 
cat, see her remove it from one cupboard 
to another. She left the room, and upon 
her return found Patrick in possession of 
the tongue! 


Tragedy was averted by her quick re- 


turn, for only a bit of the tip had gone. 
The tongue was scraped twice, and served 
for dinner! We trust that Patrick and 
his two friends got the scrapings! 

Sister Constance and Mr. Lanphear are 
still in Wuhu. The Rev. Henri Pickens 
arrived in Shanghai a month ago, in obe- 
dience to Bishop Huntington’s orders to 
proceed to Wuhu. However, he cannot go 
until a pass is issued by the military in 


Wuhu, and to date this has not been’ 
| secured. ; 


| was in attendance, and a group of the 


~ God to influence him.” 


organ at the Mission o 


The Living Church 


1,200 Attracted to Indian 


Field Convocation in 8. D. 
Sioux Fats, S$. D.—Over 1,200 persons 


| attended the annual convocation of the 


Indian field of South Dakota when it met 
at the Pine Ridge agency on August 7th 
to 9th. The convocation offering for the 
whole program of the Church was more 
than $3,500, the total exceeding that of 


| last year by $300. 


The meeting of the convocation also 
marked the 30th anniversary of the Rev. 
Dr. Neville Joyner’s arrival to take up his 
work at Pine Ridge. 

The Indian women established a schol- 
arship at St. Mary’s school as a memorial 
for Mrs. Lambert, for many years the in- 
terpreter at the Woman’s Auxiliary meet- 
ings. 

Growth of the young people’s organiza- 
tions was noted at the convocation. A larger 
number of young people than ever before 


younger children from 5 to 12 was organ- 
ized. 


Bishop Gilman’s Life 


Endangered by Bomb 
| Continued from page 177 


but Fr. Wood and most of the orphans 
escaped injury. 

One hundred planes took part in the 
Japanese raids on Wuchang and Hankow. 
Nearly 350 demolition and _ incendiary 
bombs were dropped; and the death toll is 
given as 124, the injured as 680. 

Damage to the buildings of the Amer- 
ican Church mission has been estimated at 


$15,000. 


French Church Asks Catholics and 
Protestants to Pray for Enemies 


Paris (RNS)—The French Reformed 
Evangelical Church, in a statement issued 
at Chambon sur Lignon, Haute Loire, 
France, called upon Protestants and Cath- 
olics in all countries to pray for their 
enemies. =? 

Asserting that “unacknowledged feelings 
of violence” against enemies “constitute a 
grave peril because their accumulation in 
the secret of many hearts makes the main- 
tence of peace difficult and the breaking 
down of civil or international law prob- 
able,” the statement declared: 

“The spirit of intercession for our enemy 
drives away out fear of him. The spirit of 
intercession for our enemy removes anger 
and violence from ourselves. The spirit of | 
intercession limits the power of the evil one — 
over our enemy and makes it possible for 


—o———_ 


Canon Douglas Honored 


of the 39th anniversary of the ordinat 
of Canon Winfred Douglas, a group 
musicians in attendance at the 1938 Ev 
green school of music launched a moveme 
for the rebuilding and repair of tl 


tion here. _ 


August 24, 1938 


NECROLOGY 


May they rest 
in prare. 


ALBION C. OCKENDEN, PRIEST 
Boston—The Rev. Albion Charles Ock- 


enden, rector of St. John’s 
ampton, Mass., died August 5th after a 
brief illness, at the Massachusetts general 
hospital, Boston. He was in his 48th year. 


Fr. Ockenden was born at Pagham, Sus- | 


sex, England, October 12, 1889, the son of 


Frederick William and Frances Rosa Col- | 
He attended the Bishop | 


lins Ockenden. 
Wordsworth preparatory school for boys 
at Salisbury, and after studying in the engi- 
neering department of Hartley university, 


church, North- | 


FR. OCKENDEN 


Southampton, engaged in engineering work. 
In 1913 he came to this country and settled 
in Pittsburgh. 

Studying at the University of Pittsburgh, 
he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
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in 1917. He then studied for Orders at the 
General theological seminary, New York 
City, was graduated in 1920, and ordained 
deacon and priest the same year by Bishop 
Whitehead. 

Fr. Ockenden served as vicar of the 
Church of the Advent, Jeanette, and St. 
Luke’s mission, Latrobe, Pa. In 1923 he 
became curate of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Pittsburgh, where he served for two 
years, acting as priest in charge for the 
last six months of 1925. 

Since January, 1926, Fr. Ockenden has 
been rector of St. John’s parish, North- 
ampton, and chaplain of the Episcopalian 
students at Smith college. For eight years 
he served as a member of the board of reli- 
gious education of the diocese, and was 
especially active in summer conference 
work for young people in New England. 
He was a member of the Northampton 


council of social agencies. 
On March 31, 1921, he was married to 


WM WEDUCATIONAL W W® 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. The 
School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee- 
$300.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
tic examination. For Catalogue and information address 
The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


St. Christopher's 


Country School for Boys 


Episcopal. Founded 1911. Accredited College 
Preparatory and Junior School. Located in pine 
woods—33 acres of campus. 3 playing fields. 14 
well equipped buildings. Honor system. Graduate 
nurse. Reasonable rate. For catalog, address: Rev. 
C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph.D., LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box 15, Richmond, Va. 


DE VEAUX SCHOOL 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


A long established Church School, espe- 
cially interested in the preparation of boys 
for college. Rates moderate. 

For catalogue address 


Geo. L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D. 


Headmaster 


Ny 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


St. Faith’s School 


Secretarial, Art, Music, French, Winter Sports. 
Regents Examination. Tuition $650 yr. Pro- 
tection, Care, Health. 
Limited to 50. 
Apply early 
REV. DR. F. ALLEN SISCO, Principal 
- Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST Som" dias 


A Boarding and Day School for ae 
In the Country near Morristo' 
Under the care of the Sisters of St. SoBe Baptist 
(Episcopal Church) 
College LE df and General Courses, 


Art 

we _ Ample Grout: Outdoor Life 
For catalog address 
‘THE SISTER SUPERIOR, Mendham, N. J: 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 
tory to all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 
Art and Music. Complete sports program. 
Junior School. Accredited. Address: Registrar. 
Box LC Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from primary 
through high school. Accredited college preparatory. Modern 
building recently thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres with ample playground 
space, hockey field, and tennis court. Rate $650. 
For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, O.S.A., 
Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
Boarding School for Girls 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Secretarial Training. Modified 
Kent Plan. Under the care of the Sisters of Saint 
Mary. For catalogue address The Sister Superior. 


MILWAUKEE - DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


An Accredited College for Women 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 


degrees. Academic Programs, Home Economics, 
Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 


LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


. 1832. BE er preparatory school for girls, accred- 
ited rie feadang colleges. Country environments — near 
Baltimore. Music, Art, General. Courses. All Athletics, 
Riding. Modern Equipment. Reasonable rates 
aura Fowler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


95th Year. An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective preparation for 
College Entrance Boards and for colleges admitting on cer- 
tificate. General Course for Non-College Girl. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Lower School. Courses for high school grad- 
uates in intensive college preparation and 1 or 2 years’ 
Secretarial. New Academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool, Sports. Riding the year ‘round. For 
booklet, address 


Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOO 


Affiliated with Yale University 
Address Dean W. P. Ladd, 80 Sachem Street 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Full Undergraduate Course on the Tutorial 
seers: leading to Degree of TH. B. Eight 
months Canonical Studies and three months 
Clinical Training. 

Address: 
4205 Spruce St. 


THE DEAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


Dean H. B. Washburn 3. Mason Street 


The General Chealogiral Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 
Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 
Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 
ADDRESS 


THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Address THE DEAN 
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Katherine Mathilde Abkarian, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. S. H. Abkarian of New York 
City. He is survived by his widow and 
four children, Frances, Edward, Mary 
Elizabeth, and Katherine. 

Funeral services were held August 8th 
at the parish church, with Bishop Law- 
rence officiating, assisted by Bishop Bud- 
long of Connecticut and the Rev. Hervey 
Parke of Amherst. The requiem Mass was 
celebrated by the Rev. Frank Wheelock of 
All Saints’ church, Springfield. Burial was 
in Spring Grove cemetery. 


<a 


JOHN F. PRITCHARD, PRIEST 


SEaTTLE, WasH.—The Rev. Dr. John 
F. Pritchard, who retired at the age of 71 
after more than 50 years in the ministry, 
died here August 2d. He was a member of 
the class of °57 at Emmanuel college, 
Saskatoon, Can., that being the first grad- 
uating class the college produced. ' 

He served for several years as a mis- 
sionary in Canada before going to Montana 
in 1892. Serving and building several mis- 
sions in that diocese during 30 years, he 
then came to the diocese of Olympia as 
priest in charge of Epiphany church, Che- 
halis. 

After his retirement, he resumed active 
service and built his ninth church as priest 
in charge of St. Luke’s, Renton. When he 
had celebrated his 50th anniversary in the 


ministry, he was given the honorary degree 


) 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at St. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
‘ Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


-- §T. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
ry Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 
Washington, D. C. 


[TH KERN’S home for tourists, 1912 Gee 
reet N. W., near White House. Fifteen guest 
1s with private baths. Fine inexpensive meals 
' by. Free parking, also garage. Accommoda- 
ns equal to a hotel. Descriptive folders sent. 
lephone Metropolitan 1142. 


a Health Resort 
r, ANDREW'S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. | 


oun Baptist. For women re- 
acute illness or for rest. Private 


let ted 


‘of Retreat and Rest 


THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay | 


| | where replies go direct to the advertiser; 


use open through- | 


| d. Minimum price 


| of Doctor of Divinity by his alma mater. 


Again retiring in 1935, he nevertheless 


continued to hold services in his home in . 


the Laurelhurst district in Seattle. 

He is survived by his wife, May E. 
Pritchard; two brothers, the Rev. E. C. R. 
Pritchard, rector of St. Clement’s church, 
Seattle, and Harry Pritchard; a son, 
Raymond Pritchard; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Vera’ Dailey. 

The funeral service was conducted at 
St. Luke’s, Renton, on August 8th, by 
Bishop Huston, assisted by the Very Rev. 
J. D. McLauchlan. The requiem Eucharist 


| was conducted by the Rev. E. C. R. Prit- 
| chard, assisted by the Rev. Paul B. James. 


eerie 
MRS. HARRIET W. CARTER 


Roanoke, Va.—Harriet Williams Car- 
ter, wife of the Rev. Dr. Edwin R. Carter, 
rector of Christ church, Petersburg, Va., 


died here on August 4th. The funeral was | 


held from Christ church, with Bishop 
Brown of Southern Virginia officiating. 
Burial was in the churchyard of St. 
John’s church, Hampton, Va. The com- 
mittal service was conducted by the Rev. 
Walter C. Whitaker. 
ere 


BERNARD PELLY 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Bernard Pelly, mem- 
ber of the standing committee of the dio- 
cese of Olympia for many years and senior 
member and formerly senior warden of 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered back and seat. Rubber 
feet. Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen. RepIncTon 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. | 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 
for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. x Y 


RATES 


a. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 

_ Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). wR RA LAT 

b. Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. faa 2 


c. All other classifications, 4 cts. ‘per word. 


_ 5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us, plus service charge of 25 cts. 

_ on first insertion, — om ” ; 


ne 


ah vem ; 
ion, $1.00, plus 
vere pelos. 
aj = sa 4 


it per ins 
service charge on 


BUG as Av S'S Tl kasd) Ke 


_used during the month of August by the 


| each Sunday morning on 


‘ASSISTANT PRIEST wanted for Midwest 


: Box L-310, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, 1 


The Living Church 


| Trinity parish, Seattle, died on August 


10th, after three months’ illness. 

Born in England, he came to Seattle as 
a young man and for many years was 
British vice-consul. He was decorated by 
the King of England for long and meri- 
torious service. A faithful and devout 


| Churchman, he is survived by Mrs. Pelly 


and their three sons. 

The funeral was conducted at Trinity 
church on August 12th by the Rev. Lewis 
J. Bailey, rector, assisted by the Rev. Dr. | 
H. H. Gowen. 


a 1 eae 
Willows, Calif., Worshipers Need 
Not Leave Cars to Attend Church 


Witiows, Cair.—A_ church service 
which may be attended without the wor- 
shiper’s leaving his automobile is being 


Rev. Cyril Leitch, vicar of Holy Trinity 
in Willows. The open-air service is held 
the church 
grounds. 

Chairs are set up on the lawn for the 
congregation, but those who wish may re- 
main in their automobiles parked nearby. 

The services, simple in character, con- 
sist of Morning Prayer and a sermon. 
Organ and choral selections are provided 
by means of a radio loudspeaker and pho- 
nograph records. Earlier in the day there 
is a celebration of Holy Communion in 
the church itself. 
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LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


ALTAR LINENS AND SILK HANGINGS, — 

either made complete or materials furnished. | 
Write for information. Department A, CHurcH — 
Supriies anp Equipment Co., 2036 East 22d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FINE IRISH LINEN imported direct from Ireland | 

for vestment and Altar use. Samples free on re- 
quest. Write Mary Fawcerr Company, Box 146, 
Plainfield, N. J. 3 


ST. MARY'S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain and 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embroi- 

dery, Address, Sr. Mary's Hosrirat ror Cwit- 

DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Clerical a 


parish. State special talents and salary desired. 


OV: 


August 24, 1938 


CLERICAL CHANGES 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Frenron, Rev. Arruur K., formerly in charge 
of St. James’, Jermyn, and of St. Anne's, Winton, 
Pa. (Be.); to be in charge of St. Mark's Church, 
St. Albans, W. Va., effective September Ist. 

Kares, Rev. Frepericx W., formerly assistant 
aut the Church of St. Michael and St. Geerge, Saint 
Louis, Mo.; to be assistant at Trinity Church, New 


Haven, Conn., effective September Ist. Address, 
53 Wall St. 
Sayre, Rev. Samurt Hunrring, formerly rector 


of St. Mary’s Church, Williamsport, and of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Montoursville, Pa. (Har.) ; 
to be rector of St. John’s Church, Bellefonte, Pa. 


(Har.), effective Octcber Ist. Address, 12 W. 
Lamb St. 
Wyckorr, Rev. Witriam J., formerly rector 


of St. Mark’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa; is in 
charge of St. John’s Church, Lockport, Ill. Ad- 
dress, 312 E. 11th St. 


—_— 
NEW ADDRESSES 
Bove, Rev. A. G. H., formerly Sierra Madre, 
Calif.; 817 E. Del Mar St., Pasadena, Calif. 


Bupvtonec, Rev. Cart M., formerly 352 Laurel 
St., Hartford, Conn.; +6 Ardmore Road, West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Burrier, Rey. Dr. Frepericx D., formerly 110 
W. Washington Ave.; 746 E. Gerham St., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Ferris, Rev. E. S., formerly 57 Wolcott St.; 
$2 Clay St., Le Roy, N. Y. 

Parce, Rev. Dwicur A., formerly 33 Bowdoin 
St.; 1 Rollins Pl., Boston, Mass. 


Snett, Rev. Wirrram Wiuncare, formerly 
Marshfield Hills. Mass.; c/o The Holy Cross 
Liberian Mission, Kailahun, Sierra Leone, W. 
Africa. 


Tay tor, Rev. Cart Reep, formerly 2600 Had- 
ley St., St. Leuts, Mo.; c/o A. Kasubke, 1542 E. 
58th Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 


=~. 


CORRECTION 


Uprer Sourn CAroLtina—NATHANIEL CHAFEE 
Crorr was ordained deacon by Bishop Thomas of 
South Carolina, acting for Bishop Finlay of Upper 
South Carolina, on July 10th. This information was 
incorrectly given in Tue Livinc Cxuurcu of July 


27th. 
See = 


ORDINATION 


DEAcon 


Araska—Arnoip Krone was ordained to the 
diaconate by Bishop Rowe of Alaska in St. Philip’s 
Church, Wrangell, July 17th. The candidate was 
presented by the Very Rev. Charles E. Rice and 


is in charge of St. Philip’s Church. The Bishop 


preached the sermon. 


—_—@—— 


MARRIAGES 


Hencxert, the Rev. Paut W., rector of St. 
Mary’s Church, Big Spring, Tex., was married 
on August 5th to Miss Louella Heyes, youngest 
laughter of Archdeacon and Mrs. Heyes of Colo- 
rado, Tex. The ceremony was performed by the 
sride’s father in Grace Church, Woodlawn, Bir- 
ningham, Ala. 

Krusen, the Rev. Henry P., rector of Holy 
Prinity Church, Manistee, Mich., was married to 
Miss Mildred Saile, Lansing, at Grace Church, 
Grand Rapids, on August Ist. Bishop Whittemore 


fAiciated. 
——e ——_ 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
AUGUST 


15-28. Leaders’ conference for young people, 
, Marblehead, Ohio. ; 

25-September 9. Congress of Old Catholic and 
? related Churches, Zurich, Switzerland. 


‘ 


t 


29-September 1. Continuation committee, World 
Conference on Faith and Order, 
Clarens, Switzerland. 

SEPTEMBER 

Ze Bishop Seabury memorial inaugural cere- 
mony, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

20. Consecration of Rey. Dr. E. P. Dandridge 
as Coadjutor of Tennessee, Nashville. 

21-25. Old Barn conference of Southern Ohio. 

Die Consecration of Rey. Dr. Henry Disbrow 
Phillips as Bishop of Southwestern 
Virginia, Lynchburg, 

29. Consecration of Rey. Dr. Karl Morgan 


Block as Coadjutor of California, San 
Francisco, 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


AUGUST 


24. St. Bartholomew. ( Wednesday.) 
28. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
31.  (Wednesday.) 


SEPTEMBER 
1. (Thursday.) 
4. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
11. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


18. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

21. St. Matthew. ( Wednesday.) 

21, 23, 24. Ember Days. 

25. Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

29. St. Michael and All Angels. (Thursday. ) 
30. (Friday.) 


al aWehe Cetin os hh \Velcries 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK—Continued 


St. Agnes’ Church 
46 Que Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Rev. A. J. DuBors, S.T.B., Rector 


Sunday Masses: 7 and 10 a.m. 
Daily Masses: 7 a.m. Confessions, Saturday, 
7:30 P.m. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrry FaTuHers 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Weekday Masses: 7 a.m., Thursdays and Holy 


Days 7:00 and 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9:15 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th St. 
New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 10, Morning 
Prayer. 11, Holy Communicn and sermon. 4, 
Evening Prayer and sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days). 9, Morning Prayer. 5, Evening 
Prayer. 

Organ recital, Saturday at 4:30. 


The Church of the Ascension 
Fifth Avenue at Tenth Street 
New York City 


Rev. Donatp B. Atpricu, D.D., Rector 
SPECIAL SUMMER SERVICES 
Sunday Evenings at 8 o'clock 
The Rector will preach on 
Seven Sters TowArp Gop 
Sundays: 8 and 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Daily: 8 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Tuis Cuurcu 1s Never CLosep 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rey. G. R. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 
Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 
10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. Jonn Gass, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8 and 1] a.m. 
Holy Days: Holy Communion, 10 a.m. 


St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 
Thursdays and Saints’ Days 
12:00 noon, Holy Communion 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvitte M. Wittiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 9, 11 (Sung Mass). 


Weekday Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5; Sat., 2:30, 5, and 8. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rev. Rorir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 


Sunday Services, 8 a.m. and 11 a.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m. Holy Communion. 
Thursdays: 11:00 a.m. Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rev. Freperic S. Femina, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 


Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30 a.m. 
High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 p.m. 

Daily: 7, 9, 12:30; and 5. 

Confessions: Saturday, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Rorn, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 


7:30 (Low Mass), 11 (Sung 
Mass and sermon). ; 


Weekday Mass: 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 15-5, 7: 15-8. 


Books at Reduced Prices 


STANDARD WORKS ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SACRAMENTS 

By the Rev. Frank Craven. A book offering valuable suggestions of 
principle and concrete experiences of the means of grace and how to 
employ them. 


IMAGINATION AND RELIGION 


By the Rev. Lindsay Dewar. This volume not only shows the place and 
importance of imagination in daily life, but it also explains the cere- 
monial of Anglo-Catholicism and shows its value from a psychological 
point of view. 


A RETREAT FOR LAYFOLK 


By the Rev. Bede Frost. A book of thirteen fully developed meditations 
on crucial spiritual subjects and outlines for twenty-five other medi- 
tations. 


THE CENTRALITY OF CHRIST 


By the Most Rev. William Temple, Archbishop of York. Four lectures 
delivered at the College of Preachers, Washington, D. C. They con- 
tain many suggestions for helpful sermons. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 


By the Most Rev. William Temple, Archbishop of York. Three Uni- 
versity of Chicago Moody Lectures having for their central message the 
political problems of our generation as problems of theology. 


RADIO TALKS ON RELIGION 


Edited by the Rev. Leonard Hodgson. Simple and readable addresses 
on fundamental theology and religious subjects. Complete in one volume. 


THE GROUPS MOVEMENT 


By the Most Rey. John A. Richardson, Archbishop of Fredericton. A 
critical survey of the Oxford Groups Movement recognizing certain 
values of the Movement but pointing out vigorously its many weak 
points. 


CONFIRMATION AND THE WAY OF LIFE 


By the Rev. Walker Gwynne. Instructions on the Ghurch as the Way 
to the Father and to Heaven; prayer and Holy Scripture; the meaning 
of the Holy Communion. Review questions, prayers, self-examination. 


Postage Additional 


Cloth... 


Cloth ... 


Cloth... 


Cloth... 


Cloth... 


Cloth... 


Paper... 


Paper... 


. 75 ets. 


.. 50 ets. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO., 14 & Forty-tirst St., New 


~, bdneise 


. 50 ets. 


50 ets. 


. 50 ets. 


. 25 ets. 


. 25 ets. 


York City 


